EPILOGUE

How DO we feel as individuals about these matters which, as
so often in the past, gravely disquiet us as citizens? There is
a contemporary fashion which tells us that we must get behind
the facade of political history and seek out and describe the
common life of every day, the fears, the emotions, and the beliefs
of simple people, if we are to discern the reality beyond the
appearances of history. There is another fashion which tells
us the precise opposite, that man's beliefs, his loves, and his
hates are conditioned by external circumstances, that happiness
is a matter of adjustment, that to understand the cause is to
tolerate and finally to welcome the effect. There is an im-
portant element of truth as well as fundamental falsity in both
these speculative approaches to the problem of the individual in
society.

It is of course true that the organs of a society in process of
dissolution retain an astonishing vitality long after they have
lost the power of renewing themselves, let alone the power oi
fruitful growth. Habits of life and standards of conduct
persist long after the faith or reason which bred them has ceased
to dominate men's minds. It must certainly have been pos-
sible in the fifth, the eleventh, and the late fifteenth and early
sixteenth centuries, when cataclysmic changes were in progress
all over the western world and notably in England, to have
found many who were unaware of what was going on. It is as
easy at a great distance of time to forget this as it is hard to
discern changes which are in progress around us, and it is very
tempting to substitute for a serious study of the historical process
a record of social behaviour based on the tittle-tattle of letter
writers and diarists, on gleanings from such contemporary
documents as chance has preserved, or on inferences from the
literature of the period as to the customary thoughts of ordinary
people, Attempting such a record to-day, we could.easily show
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